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ture and manufactures ; and what was known of our gold 
regions, our coal mines, or our quarries ? Such was the state 
of things from the very foundation of our national government 
to the signing of the treaty of Ghent. It is one of the 
chief national blessings which have resulted from our present 
peaceful condition, that we have been enabled and induced to 
turn our thoughts inward ; that the vast natural riches of our 
land are no longer trodden under foot without the slightest 
investigation, nor its majestic and beautiful scenery passed by 
with a heedless glance. 

Whether we regard this spirit of investigation merely as 
political economists, or as moralists and patriots, whether we 
look to its effects on the wealth or on the happiness of our 
community, we are sure that to cultivate and to cherish it 
must be regarded as a sacred duty. 



Art. III. — 1. (Euvres Completes de C. Delavigne. 
Bruxelles. 

2. Chansons de Beranger. Bruxelles. 

3. (Euvres d' Alphonse de Lamartine. Paris. 

4. Harmonies Poetiques et Religieuses, par A. de Lamar- 
tine. Paris. 

The difference between the French and English schools 
of poetry is certainly much greater, than can be accounted for 
by the mere influence of national peculiarities. The romantic 
spirit eminently pervades English literature ; its luxuriance of 
coloring, its marvellous union of things apparently inconsistent, 
and its blending of the visions of poetical fancy with the ex- 
pectations of a higher destiny, are everywhere visible in the 
works of our poets. The French, on the other hand, have 
sought their materials of fiction chiefly in the past ; and the 
genius of the past, the spirit of classical antiquity, has been 
invoked and adopted by them. Nature, as she appears in the 
external world, and as she is manifested in the thoughts and 
actions of man, is the divinity of the English. The French 
have done homage to art ; refined and glorious art, it is true, 
but still art ; and when they have admitted nature into their 
exhibitions, she has been compelled to play a subordinate part, 
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her promptings only feeble and occasional, instead of possess- 
ing the powerful and universal sway she exercises where her 
sovereignty is acknowledged. This contempt or disregard 
of nature is evident elsewhere than in their writings. Their 
manners and fashions of dress are artificial ; they seem to 
have a natural talent for perverting objects from their original 
tendency. Their vivacity, and perpetual use of extravagant 
figures in speech and composition, may be thought by some 
to indicate a natural fertility of imagination ; but an examina- 
tion of the works of their greatest poets will prove them 
eminently deficient in this creative faculty. They have been 
chiefly borrowers, and, though tolerably successful imitators, 
are certainly not entitled to the admiration which is the de- 
served meed of originality. 

These remarks are intended to apply principally to the 
tragic and lyric writers of France, and to those who have 
arisen since the days of the bards of Provence, of the Trou- 
badours and the Trouveurs and Conleurs, in whose sweet and 
stirring lays was born the first impulse of that romantic spirit 
which has since diffused itself over Europe. It is of the 
French classics, to whom these gave place, that we speak ; 
on whom the nation rest their claims to literary distinction, 
and whose productions are more strongly contrasted with 
those of their English cotemporaries. The change to the 
classic spirit, which took place among the predecessors of 
Corneille, seemed to be peculiarly to the taste of the people ; 
and, after the attainment of their greatest writers to the wished- 
for resemblance to the Greeks, they were considered to have 
reached the supreme goal of poetic merit. The popular taste, 
modelled after that of the court, sought for no further excel- 
lences ; and would probably, under the same influence, have 
frowned upon any innovation. Their only care was to sustain 
themselves at the height, to which they fancied themselves 
elevated. 

In this artificial and monotonous state the poetry of France 
long remained. It was to have been anticipated, that the 
tumults and conflicts of that eventful century, which produced 
the Revolution and its unprecedented consequences, would 
have influenced the most fluctuating of all departments of lite- 
rature ; that the same mutable spirit, at work in politics and 
in society, would have made itself felt in poetry. But this 
was not immediately the case. No change was perceptible 
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during the period of disorders and agitation ; it was only in 
the tranquillity succeeding the restoration of the Bourbons, 
that men found leisure to turn from the pursuits of active life, 
and walk in the gardens of the Muse. New principles began 
to be developed in the poetical art, and rapidly gained strength 
as they were made subservient to political views-. 

Since the revolution of 1830, and the accession of the 
Citizen King, a prodigious impulse has been given to the spirit 
of the popular writers of the day, who have most of them 
thrown off even the pretence of respect for the ancient school. 
The new system brought into favor by them, they denominate 
by way of distinction, the romantic ; claiming credit for the 
merits belonging to the modern poets of this class, while they 
"out-Herod Herod" in the extravagances, which they im- 
agine to distinguish happily the objects of their new-born 
veneration. If any term could be invented expressive of the 
widest degree of license, it would be more applicable than 
romantic, to their productions ; as these new authors disdain 
utterly the limits, prescribed by nature, morality, and good 
taste, which legitimately control the excursive genius of the 
true romantic. The drama is the most popular form, in which 
this novel spirit has exhibited itself; and in the drama the 
most mischievous and reprehensible licentiousness prevails at 
the present time in France. A glimpse of its condition has 
been already afforded to our countrymen through the pages of 
this journal ; * another field is now open to our investigation. 

The recent change in French taste may, we think, be owing 
in a great degree to the influence of the song-writers. Their 
sway over the popular mind was increased by the circumstance, 
that their effusions were made to serve their respective fac- 
tions ; and they generally took part with the multitude. Be- 
longing perhaps by birth to the inferior classes, (Beranger is a 
case in point,) they were less hampered than the more culti- 
vated portion of the community by the prejudices in favor of 
Vancien regime, which would have stood in the way of authors 
of greater pretensions. Then the freedom indulged in by 
the chansonnier, perhaps regarded at first as a mere means of 
contributing to the temporary amusement of the populace, had 
leisure to exert and extend its subtile effects. The liberty, 
which in more elevated and elaborate compositions would 
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probably have been checked at once by the outraged formalists, 
in productions of so fugitive a nature created no alarm ; and 
one encroachment after another was permitted with impunity. 
Thus the affection of the people for models of antiquity was 
sapped in its foundations, and the most startling innovations 
perpetrated in the very presence of the divinities hitherto 
exclusively worshipped. 

Having thus glanced briefly at the state of French poetry 
in general, we shall examine the works of some of their prin- 
cipal lyric writers. Delavigne is first on our list ; a poet to 
whom, notwithstanding the beauty of his patriotic effusions, 
we are inclined to refuse the first honors. We do not find 
fault with him for borrowing sometimes ; all his brethren do 
that ; it is the privilege of the poetic tribe ; but his obligations 
are too frequent and important. — His tragedies and comedies 
occupy the first volume of his works. They are formed after 
the classic plan, though in Marino Faliero, a wretched travestie 
of Byron, the author would seem to have made some attempts 
to break through his trammels. Le Paring among these pieces, 
is the one most to our taste ; and L'Ecole des Vieillards, 
among the comedies ; though we cannot decidedly say we were 
moved by any emotion of admiration or sympathy in reading 
any of them. — We turn with pleasure from these dolorous 
plays to the lyrics of M. Delavigne. Here we are arrested 
by his Elegies, to which he has given a title requiring some 
explanation. He undertakes, in imitation of Tyrta?us and Cal- 
linus, to sing of the misfortunes of his country ; and, reminding 
his readers of the elegies upon the reverses of Messenia in 
" Le Voyage d'Anacharsis," proposes to call his elegiac 
poems " Messeniennes." Without quarrelling with this far- 
fetched appellation, let us see what claims they have to our 
approval. 

The " Messeniennes" are nineteen in number, and are follow- 
ed by poems on various subjects, and a poetical Epistle to the 
members of the French Academy upon a debated question 
concerning the advantages of study. The national elegies are 
highly lauded by the French critics, who maintain that they 
unite patriotism and energy with elegance, clearness, and ele- 
vation of style. We think none will question the patriotism 
of M. Delavigne ; nor are we disposed to deny him a due 
measure of the other qualities claimed for him. The elegy 
on the Battle of Waterloo has many spirited and brilliant pas- 
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sages ; and if the bursts of his patriotism are marred by occa- 
sional extravagance, its origin must cause it to be pardoned. 
In the second Messenienne, upon " la Devastation du Musee 
et des JMonumens," the author's indignation has carried him far 
beyond the bounds of that sainte verite, which he personifies in 
the commencement of the poem ; and the extravagance of his 
abuse of the foreign victors is hardly atoned for by the splen- 
dor of the poetry, in which they are consigned to evil fame. 

The two elegies upon the life and death of the Maid of Arc 
are strikingly beautiful. The fine simile which commences 
the first, that of the tumultuous waves of ocean rushing on to 
devastate the land, and checked by the controlling voice of 
God, well illustrates the wild rage of a nation flushed with 
victory, and eager for further conquest. There is a lyric 
energy, approaching to sublimity, in parts of this poem. The 
death of Joan is not less admirable. He reprobates, with 
contemptuous sarcasm, the eager revenge of the multitude. 

" A qui reserve-t-on ces apprets ineurtriers ? 
Pour qui ces torches qu'on excite? 
L'airain sacre tremble et s'agite — 
D'ou. vient ce bruit lugubre ? ou courent ces guerriers 
Dont la foule a longs flots roule et se precipite ? 

La joie eclate sur leurs traits, 
Sans doute l'honneur les enflamme ; 
lis vont pour un assaut former leur rangs epais; 
Non, ces guerriers sont des Anglais, 
Qui vont voir mourir une femme." 

The eleventh Messenienne, to Napoleon, is among our 
favorites, though in a different style. The "angels of his fate " 
are represented as appearing to Bonaparte in his tent at night. 
It was natural that the subject of Napoleon should employ the 
pens of many of the modern poets. Three in France have 
taken him for a theme, besides Byron and Manzoni among the 
great ones of other lands. The two last alone please us par- 
ticularly. 

The next elegy is on Lord Byron, whom we confess we 
were not a little surprised to stumble upon in this vicinity 
being quite at a loss to explain how his Lordship came to be 
enumerated among the " misfortunes of France," till we found 
ourselves informed in a note, that Byron's ancestors were 

vol. xliv. — no. 95. 47 
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originally from Normandy. As he may consequently be 
claimed as a descendant of France, and foster-brother to Cor- 
neille, M. Delavigne doubtless considered him as a legitimate 
subject for a JVLessenienne. "Three Days of Christopher 
Columbus, to the Americans," is good, and written in less 
irregular measure. The opening of Les Funerailles du Gen- 
eral Foy is much in the style of Lamartine. 

" Non, tu ne connais pas encore 
Ce sentiment d'ivresse et de melancolie, 
du'inspire d'un beau jour la splendeur affaiblie ; 

Toi qui n'as pas vu les flots d'or, 
Ou nage a son couchant un soleil d'ltalie, 
Inonder du Forum l'enceinte ensevelie 
Et le temple detruit de Jupiter Stator ! 

" Non, tu ne connais pas l'irresistible empire 
Des beautes qu'il deploie au moment qu'il expire, 
Si tes yeux n'ont pas vu son declin vif et pur, 
Qui s'eteint par degres sur Alban et Tibur, 
Verser les derniers feux d'une ardeur epuisee 

A travers le brillant azure 

Des portiques du Colisee ! 

" Sur le mont Janicule et ses pins toujours verts, 
Tu meurs, mais dans ta gloire ; on t' admire, on te chante ; 

De cette Rome plus touchant 
Q.ui pleure ta clarte ravie a ses deserts. 

Du trone tu descends comme elle ; 
Jadis ses monumens t'egalaient en splendeur; 
D'une reine dechue amant toujours fidele, 

due ta lumiere est triste et belle 

Sur les debris de sa grandeur ! 
Tes rayons amortis, que le regard supporle, 

Palissent en les eclairant, 

Soleil, et ton eclat mourant 

S'unit mieux a leur beaute morte. 

Ainsi Ton voit s'eteindre, environne d'hommages, 
Le talent inspire qui, pur et sans nuages, 

N'a brille que par la vertu. 
Ainsi nous l'admirons, ainsi nos larmes coulent, 
Au milieu des debris de nos lois qui s'ecroulent, 

Comme un monument abattu ; 
Et l'eclat plus sacre de ce flambeau qui tombe 
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Re pan d les derniers feux dont il est embrase 
Sur le temple detruit et sur l'autel brise 
De la Liberte qui succombe." 

Among the most graceful of the minor poems is one enti- 
tled L'Jlttente. We will translate some of the stanzas. 

" Live happy, — death is in our train ; 

Of him doth here instruct us, all ; 
The wine our thirsty lips now drain, 

The glass our careless hand lets fall. 
His torch's brief and waning light 

Bids us let care and trouble fly ; — 
Drink, friends, while yet the flame is bright ; 

Each one of us ere that may die. 

" Let him who rumored treasure craves, 

A wandering life of labor live, 
Dispute the pearl with crystal waves, 

For perfumes with the Lybian strive. 
Are the sweets hid on Afric's sand 

These garlands worth, that crown our wine ? 
Or amber spread o'er Asia's strand, 

The golden splendors of the vine 1 " 



" When golden urns her heroes held 

Rome paid her honors at their grave ; 
Their proud funereal domes to build, 

Exhausted Paros marbles gave. 
Vain grandeur ! Ages have bereft 

Earth of these monuments sublime ; 
Anacreon but a page has left 

Still floating on the abyss of time. 

" Read his song — imitate his joys; 

Noble, yet soft, serenely gay ; 
Be ruled our wants by wisdom's voice, 

Nor waste in plans our hopes away. 
No youthful pleasures immolate 

But to prolong this care and strife ; 
Give to the void which is our fate 

A well-filled, if not lengthened life ! " 
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We next take up M. de Lamartine, because his works 
form a contrast in some respects to those of Delavigne. 
While the latter has found his inspiration in patriotism, in the 
love of liberty and hatred of tyranny, the genius of the former 
is kindled at the shrine of religious enthusiasm. Nearly all 
the productions of Lamartine are animated by a religious 
spirit ; and his zeal is pure and chastened, not turbulent or 
fanatical. Yet his enthusiasm partakes of the excess to which 
it is rendered liable by the author's richness of fancy and im- 
pulsive character ; and to his readiness in furnishing brilliant 
or striking illustrations of his thoughts, he not unfrequently 
sacrifices the simplicity which is the principal charm of effu- 
sions of this kind. Too great a profusion of ornament is 
unsuitable to sacred subjects ; and where our poet likens his 
religious aspirations to the doings of every animate or inani- 
mate object in nature, we feel oppressed by the affluence of 
similitudes, and even disposed to regard as questionable the 
piety which can indulge in such excursive flights. His habit 
of mingling his private feelings with those of devotion is also a 
clear violation of good taste. Our readers may recollect in 
his Travels in the East, recently published, (a work, by the 
way, in which we were much disappointed, having expected 
better things from the gifted author than such a mass of exag- 
gerated sentiment and turgid declamation,) some verses entitled 
" Gethsemane, or the Death of Julia," wherein he mixes the 
penitence excited by the view of those scenes, with his sorrow 
for the death of a favorite child. Such exhibitions of private 
feelings are more relished, it is true, by the French than by 
us ; but we cannot help regarding them, at all times, as a 
violation of nature, for emotion naturally shrinks from public 
display ; nor can we imagine this rule entirely reversed even 
in French human nature. However, we will not quarrel with 
M. de Lamartine on the very threshold of our acquaintance 
with him, but rather proceed to show how many unquestion- 
able claims he has upon our friendship and esteem, which we 
shall do con amore. His language owes him a deep debt for 
the improvements in versification he has had the boldness to 
introduce, and for transplanting so happily many of the beau- 
ties of foreign writers. We will examine in detail the works 
of this first living poet of France. 

His poetical" Meditations "occupy the greater portion of one 
volume. They are about fifty-six in number, and are followed 
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by poems on various subjects, among which is " The Last 
Canto of Childe Harold," an attempted sequel to Byron's 
great poem. We prefer infinitely his shorter lyrics ; and 
some of these are not surpassed by any thing in the French 
language. The chief peculiarity of Lamartine is his pictur- 
esque style, the graphic expression of his thoughts. His 
language is not merely glowing, but sparkling ; flashes of 
brilliant, fanciful illustration adorn every page. His words 
convey a succession of distinct pictures to the mind. This is 
not merely the case in his descriptions, but also in poems 
upon subjects of metaphysical discussion. Almost every thing 
in the moral world has with him its appropriate simile in the 
natural ; and these are generally most happily applied. His 
language is condensed, energetic, and harmonious. 

As a specimen of the poems of a religious cast, we will 
extract some stanzas from one of his " Harmonies," always 
craving pardon of our author for the meagre justice we do him 
in our translation. His devotion is ever marked by a tone 
of melancholy. 

" WHY IS MY SOUL SAD ? 

" Why groanest thou in ceaseless gloom, 

O fainting soul ? reply ! 
Whence doth the weight of sadness come, 

'Neath which thy powers so helpless lie ? 
Into the tomb that waits for all 
Thou hast not yet seen sadly fall 

Thy youth's last-cherished friend : 
Thy star of life with unquenched ray 
Lifts up its head, — then wherefore, say, 

Wherefore have yet thy sighs no end '! 

" Earth hath her scenes of beauty still, 

And heaven its days of loveliness, — 
Glory her tumults, — yet can thrill 

The heart which love has power to bless. 
Still to thy glance can nature show 
Wonders thou never yet didst know, 

Ne'er yet profaned by mortal eyes ; 
And withering all that hope may yield, 
Thy hand in her ungathered field 

Hath not yet gained the prize. 

" And what is earth 1 a prison floating sent, 
A narrow bourne, a fragile bark, a tent 
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Which God but for a day hath reared in space, 
Which the swift winds can with a breath embrace ; 
Its seas and hills, its valley and its plain, 
Sprung from the dust, to sink to dust again ; 
Whose mass unto immensity can be 
But as this hour to all eternity ; 
Clay wrought to noble forms, yet ever clay, 
Where all is like, — yet passes all away. 

" And what is life? a moment's waking breath, 
The brief announcement of a birth and death ; 
A word the Eternal utters in disdain, 
A keyless labyrinth, a question vain ; 
A fading dream, — a spark in instant flight, 
A sudden ray that sinks again in night ; 
A moment time lends and withdraws from man, 
Worth not the word that marks its date, — a span ! 

" And fame 1 a vain sound caught from side to side, 
The very arch-mock of poor human pride; 
A name on mortal lips of sovereign sway, 
Deceitful, fickle, perishing as they ; 
Which mighty now, now weak as failing sighs. 
From month to month on to oblivion flies; 
The poisoned nectar that bewilders pride, 
Which twice slays him who fain would ne'er have died ! 

" And what is love 1 Ah, ready for the theme, 
My lips denying fear they may blaspheme ; 
Alone above the utterance of a name, 
The pure light of the soul's internal flame ; 
A living spark snatched from the fires on high, 
A car that bears us upward to the sky ; 
The lightning of the sense ; the quenchless sun 
That melts two human spirits into one ; 
It is — it would be all, if all could be, 
Could mortal heart contain this mystery, 
Or if, like fires by heaven its emblem made, 
Its flame exhaled sank not in hopeless shade. 

" But when these goods that mortals crave 

Upon a single heart o'erflow, 
Death on the borders of the grave 

Makes of our happiness a woe ! 
The wave of time that bears us down 
Waits not that human joy may crown 

With florid growth its speeding tide ; 
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fugitive and short-lived race, 
Where can your seedlings find a place 

This ever-fleeting stream beside ? 

" Still it sweeps on, — its wasted shore 

Tells me the goodly time is flown ; 
Still on, — and my green years no more 

Appear, — they too from sight are gone. 
The schemes to which a hope can cling 
Are like the floating buoy they fling 

Upon the sailor's changing trace ; 
Which but recedes in mounting swell 
The vessel's measured course to tell 

That cleaves the sullen water's face. 

" My days, discolored by my woe, 

Uncounted glide away ; 
My heart, alas ! beats even now 

'Neath vanished pleasure's sway. 
Beneath my steps the earth is clad 
With many a palm yet green and glad, 

But they survive my weak desire ; 
Objects of cherished love and trust 
Still, still are there, upon the dust 

Cooled by my sighs, which there expire. 

"I see pass on and smile again 

The enchantress of each early year ; 
Who held me long in passion's chain, 

Whose very steps my heart held dear. 
Her golden locks yet downward stream, 
The bright tints born of morning's beam 

Blush on her cheek, like crimson rays ; 
In her blue eyes whose glance could thrill, 
Enough of light there lingers still 

To fascinate a lover's gaze. 

" The crowd who on her way divide, 

Pursue her with admiring glance ; 
Their homage swells her youthful pride, 

The murmurs sweet her ears entrance. 
For me, I smile while passing on ; 
All lightly from my heart is gone 

That dream of deep felicity. 

1 ask, with pity in my soul, 

' Love ! can thy flame that scorns control, 
Ere beauty that awakes it, die 1 ' 
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" Ah ! what remains to life bereft, 

When youthful love is borne away? 
What to our dazzled eyes is left, 

When dies the lovely summer's day ? 
That which is left the empty sail 
When the last faint expiring gale 

Is hushed upon the slumbering main ; 
That which is left the barren mead, 
When tempest wings, with thunderous speed, 

Have swept to earth the scattered grain. 

" Yet still must live this breathing clay, 

Must watch and sleep and wake in turn ; 
Still lingering on from day to day, 

The waxing burden must be borne. 
When to the very dregs we drain 
The foaming cup of life, — what gain 

Could we the empty bowl destroy ! 
To hope, — to wait, — and this is life ! 
What need to count 'mid cares and strife 

Days that can bring no more of joy ? 

" Lo ! therefore, wearied is my soul, 

The thrall of empty fears again ; 
Therefore my fancies restless roll, 

Like sickness on his bed of pain. 
Therefore my wild and wandering thought, 
Even as the wounded dove, hath sought, 

But nowhere found, its wished repose; 
Therefore I 've turned me from the view 
Of this sad world, vain, wild, untrue, 

And cried to God, whence comfort flows. 

" As the stern north's tempestuous blast 

Lifts the poor sparrow from his nest, 
And bears him up the storm-clouds past, 

Far from his parent spot of rest, — 
Unharmed his fainting wings, — the gale 
Upholds him still, — he seems to sail 

Safe cradled on its wings of might; 
So that sole thought with heavenly sway 
Bears my oppressed soul away 

Even to the Eternal Source of light ! " &c. 

The following graceful little morceau is in a different strain ; 
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' LE PAPILLON. 



" Born with the spring, with summer's rose to die, 

To float in heaven on zephyr's pinions bright, 
Cradled upon the half-closed flower to lie, 

Drunken with sweets, with beauty, and with light, — 
Then, the dust shaking from his wings elate, 

Like the light breeze ascend the blue serene, 
Such is the butterfly's enchanted fate ! 

How like desire, that ne'er at rest hath been, 
But still unsated o'er earth's bright things flies, 
Then soars to seek his pleasures in the skies ! " 

L' Homme is in manner an imitation of Pope ; it has many 
striking passages, though we object to the exuberance of epi- 
thets at its commencement. L' Enthousiasme is full of beautiful 
imagery, though apparently imitated from an ode of Rousseau. 
The following idea in one of the stanzas is forcible and highly 
poetical ; 

" Foyers brulans de la lumiere, 
Nos coeurs de la nature entiere 

Doivent concentrer les rayons." 

Le Lac is remarkable for elegance and harmony, and, we 
have heard, is a particular favorite with the author. La Gloire, 
to the banished Portuguese poet, Manoel, is also admirable, 
and breathes the sentiments of a lofty and independent mind. 
Among M. de Lamartine's fine figures, we were struck by 
the following, illustrating the destiny and resources of the poet 
in misfortune ; 

" Ainsi 1'aigle superbe au sejour du tonnerre 
S'elance, et, soutenant son vol audacieux, 
Semble dire aux mortels ; ' Je suis ne sur la terre, 
Mais je vis dans les cieux.' " 

La Foi and La Priere are worthy of notice from their 
solemnity of religious feeling. Le Genie contains a beautiful 
comparison, which we cannot refrain from quoting ; 

" Hast seen, in old Olympic race, 

Around the steeds and chariots light, 
The rising dust-clouds fill the space 

And snatch them from the wondering sight ? 

vol. xliv. — no. 95. 48 
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So on the track of genius long 

The clouds of pale-eyed envy throng, 

Hang o'er the still-disputed ground ; 
Till, reached at length the glorious goal, 
Forth from the mists that round him roll, 

The victor is revealed and crowned." 

Le Golf de Baya has much fine poetry. In Bonaparte, 
some of the verses are imitated from Manzoni. Le Poete 
Mourant is one of the most magnificent lyrics we ever read. 
Its grandeur and richness of imagery are unsurpassed. Every 
line is poetical in conception and style. It would alone have 
secured to its author a place among the highest. There is a 
gorgeous brilliancy in every stanza of the poem ; but its orna- 
ment is never misplaced or meretricious. What, for instance, 
can be more striking than such verses as the following ? 

" Je jette un nom de plus a ces flots sans rivage, 
Au gre des vents, du ciel, qu'il s'abime, ou surnage, 
En serai-je plus grand ? Pourquoi 1 ce n'est qu'un nom. 
Le cygne qui s'envole aux voutes eternelles, 
Amis ! s'informe-t-il si l'ombre de ses ailes 
Flotte encore sur un vil gazon ] 

"Mais pourquoi chantais tu? Demande a Philomele, 
Pourquoi, durant les nuits, sa douce voix se mele 
Au doux bruit des ruisseaux sous l'ombrage roulant ; 
Je chantais, mes amis, comme 1'homme respire, 
Comme l'oiseau gemit, comme le vent soupire, 
Comme l'eau murmure en coulant." 

Les Preludes are entitled to especial admiration, on account 
of the harmony of the language with the various subjects 
treated. The clamorous onset of the battle, the wailing of 
sorrow, and the soft, sweet strains of pastoral aspirations, are 
appropriately expressed. The Chant d' Amour is luxuriant in 
description. Of the " Harmonies," La Perte de I'Jlnio, Le 
Tombeau d'une Mere, Hymne de la Mort, Hymn de VJinge 
de la Terre, Cantique, and Novissima Verba, are among the 
best. Hymne de V Enfant a son Reveil is not in good taste, 
as the child thinks of every thing most unlikely to be thought 
of by a child under such circumstances. 

The following lines occur in an apostrophe to Italy. 

" Mais, semblable a Cesar a son heure supreme, 
Q,ui du manteau sanglant s'enveloppa lui-meme, 
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Quel que soit le destin que couve l'avenir, 
Terre ! enveloppe-toi de ton grand souvenir ! " 

The elaborate comparison of the human soul to a torrent 
and the wind, is very fine, but evidently suggested by the lines 
of Metastasio on the same subject. — The annexed verse is 
from the "Hymn of Death" ; 

" Thou diest, ay, thy mortal frame 

Earth's common law doth now obey ; 

No more thou feel'st the sickening claim, 
The soul-debasing weight of clay ! 

And that debasing weight was life ! 

The moment which doth end the strife, 
Men call it death ! So, freed from pain, 
The bondsman fancies, with the chain, 

The limb that wore the fetters borne away ! " 

The philosophy of "A Mother's Tomb " would hardly be 
convincing to a determined skeptic ; yet it is full of tenderness, 
and shows a right heart. Lamartine 's reply to Sir Walter 
Scott's " Farewell " is a noble production, and displays an in- 
tense appreciation of the genius of the person he addressed. 
The opening is very beautiful ; and we were also particularly 
struck by the following lines, illustrative of the mutable spirit 
of the present age. 

" C'en est fait ; la parole a souffle sur Ies mers, 
Le chaos bout et couve un second univers, 
Et pour le genre humain que le sceptre abandonne, 
Le salut est dans tous, et n'est plus dans personne. 
A l'immense roulis d'un ocean nouveau, 
Aux oscillations du ciel et du vaisseau, 
Aux gigantesques flots qui croulent sur nos tetes, 
On sent que Phomme aussi double un cap des temples, 
Et passe sous la foudre et sous 1'obscurite 
Le tropique orageux d'une autre humanite ! " 

We have heard it said by a relative of the poet, that M. de 
Lamartine composes with surprising facility. We should have 
supposed as much, for it is only from a soil of overflowing 
richness, that such flowers can spring ; and their growth must 
always be spontaneous. In his own example he has asserted 
the truth of the adage, " Poeta nascitur." 

" Jamais aucune main sur la corde sonore 
Ne guida dans ses jeux ma main novice encore. 
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L'homme n'enseigne pas ce qu'inspire le ciel ; 
Le ruisseau n'apprend pas a couler clans sa pente, 
L'aigle a fendre les airs d'une aile independante, 
L'abeille a composer son miel." 

In an essay recently published upon the " Destinies of Poe- 
try," Lamartine has expressed his conviction that a change, 
corresponding with the spirit of the age, is to take place in poe- 
try. It has no longer sustained vigor or spontaneous freshness, 
sufficient for productions like those conceived at its earliest 
period, at the " first waking of human thought." Hence it 
can no more be lyric, in the old and strict sense of the term. 
Nor is the epic any longer suited to the condition of men. 
They have lived, as he says, too long, and reflected too much, 
to find amusement in protracted narrative or description ; 
while the realities of existence have destroyed their taste for 
the marvellous. Nor do the vicissitudes of real life leave 
much room for the dramatic ; and society requires more of stir- 
ring and startling interest than formerly, for its amusement. The 
stage cannot afford the stimulus which may be found in every- 
day incidents. Poetry in future, proceeds M. de Lamartine, will 
partake of the coloring of the times through which it is to pass. 
It will be more sincere, more intimate, more real than before. 
It will irabody the inmost thoughts of men. Such is the kind 
of poetry Lamartine himself has given us. The deep feelings, 
the enthusiasm, the pious affections of his nature are laid open 
to us. It is philosophical and religious, like the mind of the 
author. 

He has beautifully painted the ministrations of the spirit of 
poesy in the different periods of life, in a poem called the 
"Guardian Genius," published in his essay on the "Destinies 
of Poetry." This ever-sympathizing power is represented as 
accompanying man in every age, the inspirer of elevated 
thought, the partaker of every joy, the alleviater of every 
sorrow. 

We take leave with regret of M. de Lamartine, of whom 
we have so little reason to complain, and turn to Beranger, 
whom we have often heard styled his rival, though in truth 
they are by no means rivals, being eminent in different de- 
partments. Gayety and wit belong as appropriately to the one, 
as elevation to the other. Beranger has more originality, but 
his themes are newer, and he has studied to please the multi- 
tude. The persecution to which he has been subjected has 
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contributed also in no slight degree to the popularity of his 
works, if his light and graceful effusions can be called by such 
a name. They have been eagerly sought after and read, both 
at home and abroad. Perhaps he is better known in this 
country, than any living French poet ; and the numerous 
translations of his songs, printed in various periodicals, render 
it almost a superfluous task to comment upon them. But 
most of the English versions we have seen, have failed to give 
an adequate idea of the manner of the gay chansonnier. It is 
almost impossible to imitate successfully the ease, vivacity, 
and playful satire, which constitute the charm of his poems. 
Sometimes he is serious, pathetic, and even solemn ; and then 
the task is easier, he Dieu de bonnes Gens, La Deesse, Les 
Hirondelles, Les Ltoiles qui fdent, and many others, are of 
this class. Le Chant du Cosaque and La Sainte Mliance 
des Peuples are spirited and noble odes, particularly the last. 
Le Juijf creant has a touching moral, as also La Pauvre 
Femme, which we must make room for. We have a reminis- 
cence of having somewhere read a translation of this poem, 
and though we cannot recall it to memory, we are not clear 
that some few of the lines are not in the version we have 
made. This we suspect, from the facility with which some of 
the words have been suggested to our mind. 

" LA PAUVRE FEMME. 

" It snows, — it snows, — and on the pavement there 

An aged woman kneeling prays ; 
Keen blows the wind, her tattered limbs are bare, 

She waits for bread with anxious gaze. 
Groping, alone, upon the church-door stone, 

Winter and summer, there is she : 
She 's blind, alas ! this poor old crone; 

Ah ! give the wretch your charity ! 

" And know you who she was in other days, 

This withered creature, sad and wan? 
The idol of a wondering people's gaze, 

She charmed all Paris with her song. 
The young in transports sweet of smiles or tears 

Before her beauty bowed the knee, 
To her all owed the dreams of earlier years, — 

Ah ! give the wretch your charity ! 
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" How often, turning from the brilliant scene, 

Still followed by the eager crowd, 
The idol of their worship has she been, 

Pursued by plaudits long and loud ! 
To lead her to the car her gate before, 

The servants of her will io be, — 
How many waited, emulous, at her door ! 

Ah ! give the wretch your charity ! 

" When all the arts had wove her brilliant crown, 

How stately was her dwelling then ! 
What crystals, bronzes, columns of renown, 

Tributes of love to love again ! 
In all her banquets faithful minstrels sung 

The cup of her prosperity, — 
Now in those domes the swallows rear their young, — 

Ah ! give the wretch your charity ! 

" Terrible fate ! one day of sickness dread 

Destroyed her voice, sealed up her eyes; 
And, poor and lonely, she has begged her bread 

For twenty years, where now she sighs. 
No hand more ready e'er abroad to send 

Her gold to gladden misery, 
Than that which now she scarcely can extend, — 

Ah ! give the wretch your charity ! 

" The wind blows keener, — Jesu shelter thee ! 

Her tattered limbs are stiff and cold ; 
Scarce can her fingers grasp the rosary 

That soothed her every grief of old. 
Crushed by such woes, if her sad bosom more 

Can nourish tender piety, 
For faith in Heaven, whose mercy she implores, 

Ah ! give the wretch your charity ! " 

One of the most deeply pathetic of these songs is he vieux 
Caporal. We doubt if many can read it without disobeying 
the injunction of the veteran, — "Ne pleurez pas." We con- 
fess we prefer Beranger's pathos to his humor, and would rest 
on his more serious productions his claims to immortality. 
We think our readers will thank us for directing their notice 
to the following stanzas. 
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" LES I3T0ILES QUI FILENT. 

" — Berger, tu dis que notre etoile 
Regie nos jours et brille aux cieux ; 

— Oui, mon enfant; mais dans son voile, 
La nuit la derobe h, nos yeux. 

— Berger, sur cetle azur tranquille, 
De lire on te croit le secret ; 
Quelle est cette etoile qui file 

Qui file, file, et disparait? 

" — Mon enfant, un mortel expire ; 
Son etoile tombe a l'instant; 
Entre amis que la joie inspire, 
Celui-ci buvait en chantant ; 
Heureux, il s'endort immobile 
Aupres du vin qu'il celebrait; — 

— Encore une etoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait. 

" — Mon enfant, qu'elle est pure et belle ! 
C'est celle d'un objet charmant. 
Fille heureuse, amante fidele, 
On l'accorde au plus tendre amant; 
Des fleurs ceignent son front nubile, 
Et de l'Hymen l'autel est pret; — 

— Encore une etoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait. 

" — Mon fils, c'est 1' etoile rapide 
D'un tres grand seigneur nouveau-ne ; 
Le berceau qu'il a laisse vide 
D'or et de pourpre etait orne. 
Des poisons qu'un fiatteur distille 
C'etait a- qui le nourrirait ; — 

— Encore une etoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait. 

" — Mon enfant, quel eclair sinistre ! 
C'etait 1'astre d'un favori, 
Qui se croyait un grand ministre 
Quand de nos maux il avait ri. 
Ceux qui servaient ce dieu fragile, 
Ont deja cache son portrait ; — 

— Encore un etoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait. 
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" — Mon fils, quels pleurs seront les notres ! 
D'un riche nous perdons l'appui ; 
L'indigence glane chez d'autres, 
Mais elle moissonait chez lui. 
Ce soir niSme, sur d'un asile, 
A son toit le pauvre accourait ; — 
— Encore une etoile qui file, 
Q.ui file, file, et disparait. 

" — C'est celle d'un puissant monarque ! 

Va, mon fils, garde ta candeur ; 

Et que ton etoile ne marque 

Par l'eclat ni par la grandeur. 

Si tu brillez sans etre utile, 

A ton dernier jour on dirait, 

Ce n'est qu'une etoile qui file, 

Qui file, file, et disparait." 
We doubt whether any thing more poetical in explanation 
of a falling star could have been conceived. — Jacques touch- 
ingly displays a scene of distress such as the author must have 
been frequently compelled to witness, familiarly as he has 
observed the habits of the lower classes. We resist the temp- 
tation to quote it and many more, and must content ourselves 
to recommend it, with others of equal beauty, to the attention 
of our readers. To most of them, this recommendation will 
be superfluous. 

Before we close the chapter of French poetry, we must not 
forget to mention the minor poems of M. Victor Hugo, many 
of which do honor to the distinguished novelist. He has pub- 
lished a collection entitled " Leaves of Autumn," which will 
hardly prove as fugitive as their name would indicate. We 
shall content ourselves with presenting as a specimen of his 
powers in this way, his beautiful lines called Son Nom, unri- 
valled, in our opinion, in love poetry. 

" Le parfum d'un lis pur, l'eclat d'un aureole, 

La derniere rumeur du jour, — 
La plainte d'un ami qui s'afflige et console, 
L'adieu mysterieux de l'heure qui s'envole, 

Le doux bruit d'un baiser d'amour, — 

" L'echarpe aux sept couleurs que l'orage en la nue 
Laisse, comme un trophee, au soleil triomphant, 
L' accent inspire d'une voix reconnue, 
Le vcbu le plus secret d'une vierge ingenue, 
Le premier reve d'un enfant, — 
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" Le chant d'un choeur lointain, le soupir qu'a l'aurore 

Rendait le fabuleux Memnon, 
Le murmure d'un son qui tremble et s'evapore, 
Tout ce que la pensee a de plus doux encore, 

O lyre, est raoins doux que son nom ! 

" Prononce-le tout bas, ainsi qu'une priere, 

Mais que dans tous nos chants il resonne a la fois ! 

Qu'il soit du temple obscur la secrete lumiere ! 

Qu'il soit le mot sacre, qu'au fond du sanctuaire 
Redit toujours la meme voix ! 

" O mes amis ! avant qu'en paroles de flamme 

Ma muse, egarant son essor, 
Ose aux noms profanes qu'un vain orgueil proclame, 
Meier ce chaste nom que Pamour dans mon ame 

A cache, comme un saint tresor, 

" II faudra que le chant de mes hymnes fideles 

Soit comme un de ces chants qu'on ecoute a genoux ; 
Et que 1'air soit emu de leurs voix solennelles, 
Comme si, secouant ses invisibles ailes, 
Un ange passait pres de nous." * 

We hope we have succeeded in showing, that there is at 
present no dearth of poetical talent in France. It is, indeed, 

* A translation of this poem, before printed, may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 

" HER NAME. 

" The lily's perfume pure, fame's crown of light, 
The latest murmur of departing day, 
Fond friendship's plaint, that melts in pity's sight, 
The mystic farewell of each hour in flight, 

The kiss which beauty grants with coy delay, — 

" The sevenfold scarf that parting storms bestow 

A trophy to the proud, triumphant sun ; 
The thrilling accent of a voice we know, 
The love-enthralled maiden's secret vow, 

An infant's dream, ere life's first sands are run, — 

" The chant of distant choirs, the morning's sigh 

Which erst inspired the fabled Memnon's frame, — 
The melodies that, murmured, trembling die, — 
The sweetest gems that 'mid thought's treasures lie, 
Have nought of sweetness that can match Her Name ! 

" Low be its utterance, like a prayer divine, 

Yet in each warbled song be heard the sound ! 
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perverted by corrupt taste, and clouded by gross faults. The 
prevalence of dramatic productions, and the eagerness with 
which the populace throng to witness exhibitions hideously 
immoral, but sustained by the vitiated tastes and political pas- 
sions of the multitude, have exerted the most pernicious effect 
both on their writers and the public. But such minds as that 
of M. de Lamartine cannot be without their influence ; and 
we may therefore hope that a change in this respect, as com- 
plete as the recent one from the monotonous formality of the 
old school, will before long take place. 



Art. IV. — 1. Voyage dc I'Arabie Petree, par MM. Leon 
de Laborde et Linant. Fol. XII. Livraisons. Paris. 
1830-1834. 

2. Journey through Arabia Petrma, to Mount Sinai and 
the excavated City of Petra, the Edom of the Prophecies. 
By M. Leon de Laborde. London ; Murray. 1836. 

The French work named above is a splendid memorial of 
private taste and enterprise. MM. Laborde and Linant, after 
having previously travelled, the one through the deserts and 
desolate monuments of antiquity in Asia Minor and Syria, and 
the other among the ruined temples and mysterious remains of 
still remoter ages in Upper Egypt and Nubia, associated them- 
selves for an excursion from Cairo over the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai to the ruins of Petra, the ancient capital of Edom, and 
subsequently of the kingdom of Arabia Petraea. The fruits of 
their enterprising spirit are displayed in this work ; which 

Be it the light in darksome fanes to shine, 
The sacred word which at some hidden shrine 
The self-same voice for ever makes resound ! 

" O friends! ere yet, in living words of flame, 

My muse, bewildered in her soarings wide, 
With names the vaunting lips of pride proclaim, 
Shall dare to blend the one, the purer name, 

Which love a treasure in my breast doth hide, — 

" Must the wild lay my faithful harp can sing, 

Be like the hymns which mortals, kneeling, hear; 
To solemn harmonies attuned the strings, 
As, music shaking from his viewless wings, 
On heavenly airs some angel hovered near." 



